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They arc CAREER TEACHERS . . . and they are successful. In fact, 
they were successful when appointed, but they wanted even a. renter 
success through greater recognition of worthwhile accomplishments 
with students. They wanted die constant inspiration ... the 
certainty of being "on the right track" musically that comes with 
appointment to die PROGRESSIVE SERIES 'PLAN. 

, Ca " “ » successful career private piano teacher, meet the 

\ eligibility r«|0irements leading to appointment as a PROGRESSIVE 
l SERIES TEACHER- . most likely you can. In any case, 

I it will be well worth your while to investigate. 

\ A copy at the hamhomc brochure, "The Career 
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EASY CLASSICS TO MODERNS 
A new volume compiled and 
edited by Denes Agay. Con- 
tains 142 easy miniatures cov- 
ering approximately 300 years 
of music— from Purcell to Pro- 
kofieff and Bach to Bartok. 


Advance 

MUSIC 

Study HARMONY 

and be the most progressive 

Pupils appreciate up-to-date, 
interesting techniques. 

Study HARMONY at HOME 

written by the country's finest theo- 
rists. It is simple, thoro. Basic funda- 
mentals right on thru Counterpoint 
and Orchestration. 

WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLE LESSON 


IMIVtlSIIY EXTENSION COfiSIRVAIORY 

Please send me sample lesson 
and full information about 
your HARMONY Course. 



— 




Mommie, will I live happily ever after, too? 
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Tin: name is your guarantaB Ilf a lifetime of 
dependable performance Mnivei & Hamlin 
is the only piano with tin 1 Tunsiim Hesonatoc 
which assures unsurpassed resonance and 
beauty of tone voir after yeiu. A truly eloquent 


iHasmi Sc Hamlin 


H AMERICAN CORPORATION 



Unsurpassed as the Nation's Finest Piano Method . . . 


The MICHAEL AARON 
PIANO COURSE 


acclaimed Ihe moil successful method devised lo 
of each book is so selected os lo afford smooth 

s of piano lechnic 


MICHAEL AARON PIANO COURSE — Grade One 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO COURSE — Grade Two 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO COURSE — Grade Three 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO COURSE — Grade Four 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO COURSE — Grade Five 
MICHAEL AARON ADULT PIANO COURSE — Book One 
MICHAEL AARON ADULT PIANO COURSE — Book Two 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO TECHNIC — Book One 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO TECHNIC — Book Two 
MICHAEL AARON DUET BOOK 


J.r.„ NOTE SPELLING GAME 

nole reading and th 
teaching. 

le Thematic brochure 
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is thought provoking I William made ns slop and analyze pi 
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issue. In (act. I Kerr is no slopping place 
— all the articles were first class! 

(Mrs.) Monica Boyce 

Grrcnvillr, S, C. 


you for the splendid article by Mr. 
Xormonn, "Tire Responsibility of Music 
Education to Music— A Reply," in the 
November 1956 Issue of ETUDE. 

Mr. St-human. in the September issue. 


Elude Com men tv 
1 like the new size of the mugs- 
I keep up-to-date with current. 


leresling. But they all generalize too 

atonal music potential. 

Whether we like it or not, the market 
for orchestra and opera musicians, solo- 
ists and singers, is rapidly shrinking 

in the United States. Whol is needed is 
. the creation of audiences to olteud the 
performances of those who are brave 

Mr. Seliuman's article (September 


1956). 


if the si 


he insists that finesse and polish are 
essential in performances by amateur 
school orchestras and choruses. Not 
haring the experience in dealing with 
the nou-talenterl, he does not realize 
that teachers must work with the kinrl 
of material they have. They have no 
choice in the matter. And they are doing 
a superb job, regardless of Mr. Schu- 

Mr. Dumesnil's advice to a teacher to 
concentrate on the talented and pass 
over Ihe indifferent student also vras 
disappointing. How Is a teacher lo con- 

percent of the students we get are non- 
talented and indifferent? It is our job 
to create interest ami erase indifference. 
That is difficult, hut it can be done. 

(Miss) Marion Bergman 
New York. N. Y. 


ETUDE has improved 
the October 1956 issue there .ire a 
number of worth-while articles. “Dis- 
ney Fun" by Hose Hcylbut, wo* inform- 
otbe. "Solving Production Problems," 
by Albert J. Elias. “Opera Today." by 
Abrahsru Skulsky, were interesting also 
to anyone intrrested in music. Although 

hclievr these articles are useful ro 
broaden one's outlook in the field of 
music. "Music in the Schools," ail 
phases, was stimulating. "Factual vs. 
Subjective Approaches lo Piano Teach- 



for 1956-57 ! 


teaching season j 

we rfbe&it/ | 

THE 

LEILA FLETCHER 
PIANO COURSE 

BOOK ONE: The EASIEST begin- 
ner's book on the market today. 
Progress is almost automatic. 
Unique Keyboard Chart. 19 Duet 
parts for ensemble plaving and 
early recital use. BOOK TWO: 
Grade 1. Ensures steady progress. A 
wealth of tuneful "five finger"pieces. 
Duets, and second parts for ensem- 
ble playing. Ten vert' easy trans- 
position studies — a happy introduc- 
tion to keyboard harmony. Scales. 
Technique. BOOK THREE: Grade 

1 to Ilk. Carries forward the work 
begun iri Book Two. Each new 
technical point is applied and mas- 
tered in musical examples that hold 
the interest. BOOK FOUR: heads 
smoothly into Grade 2 — no gaps to 
bridge! An abundance of attractive 
musical examples. Scales, Chords. 
Transposition. BOOK FIVE: Grade 

2 and preparatory Grade 3. For 
style anti proficiency in playing, For 
the pupil's musical enrichment 
BOOK SIX: Crade 3. Price *1.00 

Order from Your Local Dealer 
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Hail and Farewell to 
The Grand Old Man of Music 


by ROSE HEYLBUT 


O N' JAM ARY 16, Arturo Toscanini died suddenly in 
his New York home, within a few weeks of his nine- 
tieth birthday. On March 25. he would have entered 
upon the lentil decade of a life which, for talent, achieve- 
ment. vitality, and force of character, has few equals in 
any age or any field. In paying tribute to the Maestro, 
there is little to he said that has not already been said 
r. The Grand Old Man of music enjoyed 



honor that can come to a public personage: for 
nearly seventy years, his performances consistently set a 
standard unattainable to anyone else: and so vast a hotly 
of anecdotes exists about his devotion to music, his pro- 
igious memory, his perfectionism, hi# tireless capacity 
r work, his courage, even his startling outbursts of 
mper. that it is difficult to separate legend from fact. In 
eviewing his life, it is interesting to look at Toscanini’s 
uosdve accomplishment in the light of those trails of Ids 
charades which, overriding all obstacles, made accom- 
plishment possible. For the Maestro’s triumphs were not 
reached without obstacles. 

Toscanini knew poverty. In his Native Parma, his 
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parents worked as tailors who, though fine artisans, were 
not well off. As a small child. Arturu's great ambition was 
to draw the patterns on the cloth his father would nil. 
His fabulous talent for music asserting itself at an early 
age. the hoy longed for scores and books be could not 
afford to buy. To gel them, he sold his food. There is no 
record that he ever felt himself a victim. 

Graduated from the Parma Conservatory “Con Lode 
Distinla" (with distinguished praise), ho 
took engagements as an orchestral 'cellist, to 
add to the family income. One of these, with 
a small opera company bound lor South 
America, became tile turning point of Ms 
career. In June of 1886, the company fell 
into administrative difficulties in Kin de 
Janeiro. One conductor was dismissed, an- 
other refused to appear, and the evening's 
performance of "Aida" was about to be can- 
celled. Some of the singers, fearing to be 
stranded, begged that Toscanini be allowed 
to conduct the threatened performance. "He 
will save us." they cried: “he knows all the 
operas!" The nineteen - year - old 'cellist 
mounted the podium, the score before him 
open to the first page. When the final cur- 
tain fell, the book was still open to the first 
page. Having conducted for the first time, and 
from memory, Toscanini was given an over- 
whelming ovation. He conducted again dur- 
ing the next weeks, but, on returning to Italy, 
went back to his place as ’cellist. 

It is said that Toscanini taught himself to 
conduct from memory because of excessive 
nearsightedness, thus overcoming another 
obstacle that might have daunted a lesser nature. 

Mil! in his 'teens, Toscanini turned his back on the 
lighter distractions of fame and devoted himself to music. 
And lus faring grew. In 1886 lie was invited to conduct 
a performance of Catalini's “Edmca.” This was a great 
success and established a warm friendship between com- 
poser and conductor. Later. Toscanini was to name two 
of his children. Wally and Waller, ufter characters in Gala- 
lani’s "La Wally.*' For the premiere of Verdi's “Otello.’’ 
Toscanini occupied the 'cellist's chair, became friends 
with Verdi, and never wavered in his admiration for him. 
In 1892, Toscanini conducted the premiere of"Pagliaeci"; 
three years later, introduced (Continued on Page 51) 


CONFUSION CONFOUNDED 

AN OBJECTIVE EXPLANATION OF SOME 

FREQUENTLY PERPLEXING MUSICAL TERMS 


“M omm,E ' what time ' 5 i,? " u ^ p<l Rai ' al lh€ . l,e ‘ 

ginning of ihe Iasi number of a rather long recital 
Mother shushed and frowned, only to learn later that the 
reference was not to the clock but to the metrical division 

Major and minor keys, black anil white keys; notes of 


march time; downbeat, upbeat, 
conductor’s beat, four beats in a 
measure... and ad infinitum! Con- 
fusion confounded and compound- 
ed! The English language is a par- 
ticularly difficult one in that by 
dint of usage old words have taken 
on new shades of meaning: words 
often have secondary meanings 
which must be taken into account 
a- well as Ihe primary significance. 

A piano teacher has many duties: 
noiong them that of helping stu- 
dents to recognize the principles 
and underlying facts of the musical 
information imparted may well be 
the most challenging. 

In my work with both private 
students and college graduate 
groups. 1 realize the daily chal- 
lenge in this use of the English 
language. Again and again I am 
appalled at a misconception that 

unintentionally I have implanted in the mind of some 
student, particularly the literal-minded' one. We are told 
that children are literal, but Ihe adult on the graduate level 
may be equally so. For the most part abstract words de- 
mand objective explanations, and teachers must be care- 
ful that Ihe explanationsare meticulously correct, ones that 
can be adhered to consistently day in and day out. 

Our most glib and disrupting flow of wonls comes with 
those concerned with the motion of music — rhvlhm. meter, 
lime and tempo. How often I must have sinned in mv 
early experience with public school classes; how freqi 

n ....... i l, ...... ...i .. .. 1 



degrees of long and short in varying patterns. From the 
Greek word Rhylhmos we leurn that rhythm meaas Bn». 
and interestingly enough that the German word Mian i a 
Rhine I is a derivative. In music the freedom of the "llow" 
has been regulated by man. Primitive music, earl* Grrri 
music, and some contemporary writers attempt to recap, 
turc this "pristine charm of nature." and we find free or 
harlcss writing. But ordinarily n 
concerned with a tradition ol 
300 years of musical dob- 


hammered ir 


c shuddered a 


conceptions being 


twilling ears by other equally careless 

In its largest sense Time is a dimension in which music 
with its Rhythm, its Meter and its Tempo takes place or 
moves. The word Rhythm has acquired at least fifty differ- 
ing connotations. We may say that it has to do with the 
long and short in music and a combination of the many 


gives us this very good definition: 
"Rhythm is flowing meter, and 
meter is bonded rhythm." 

Meter has to do with ttceris. 
with Ihe strong and the weal. wt;b 
the perpendicular bar line and tic 
notes between. Not before the ml 
of the seventeenth century was the 
primary purpose of the bar line 
cstablislied — to precede the hut 
and strongest beat of a measure 
This system embodies real haranb 
for students; teachers mu*t aukr 
dear that the bar line as a devkz 
should not be confused with the 
music itself. In fact, the bar 1» 
may have little to do with the Ba- 
sical shape of the phrase. Am 
oid a pedantic 12X12 3. Eq«ul 
ty in nomanttc music we find a lack of uniformity of ho 1 
Try playing the middle section of Brahms’ lnlerrotno 
F, Major. Op. 116. No. 4 in the three-beat measure of the 
signature. In Baeh, if we interpret his melodic pattern-' 
correctly, the off beat sha|>e constantly diminishes the 
authority of the strong beats. Stress is present, for tmrt 
Western music has been built upon it. But keep in mod 
tbe basic fact that we most often merely suggest stiw 
without projecting it forcefully. Herein lies the difictrw’ 
between a mechanically marked, mathematical count amt 
an expressively musical phrase line. 

The term Tempo literally means time, yet it Isconccrnm 
not only with the rate of speed hut quite as emphatic*"' 
with the ntoud inherent in musical movement What deter- 
mines the speed of a composition ? Is it the mcUon"*" 
mark, in the case of Bach set down many years Islet by * 
possibly indiscriminate editor ? Even when notated b> d* 
composer himself, is the t Continue »/ on 
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good musician will a* 


nmt be? Nahml. 


from an interview with Victoria de los Angeles as told to Myles Fellowes 



TN THE YEAR 1947, the music world was stirred by 
_ new * of-* young and beautiful Spanish soprano, who. 
with less than a year’s experience of major engage- 
ments. was being acclaimed in Covent Garden. La Scala, 
and Ihe Haris Optra for a voice and an art which brought 
back the long-vanished Golden Age of song. Shortly there- 
after. the Spanish girl’s recordings began arriving in this 
country, and America, too, clamored to make personal 
acquaintanceship with Victoria dc los Angeles. 

This acquaintanceship began in 1950. when she made 
her American dcliut in a Carnegie Hall recital. The house 
was sold out. to an eager audience which, on the one 
band, came to welcome an artist it knew and loved through 
records, and. on the other hand, wished to find out 
whether “the real thing” could possibly be as good. In 
due course, the artist appeared, and the packed house saw 
a girl still in her twenties, with black hair and appealing, 
almost wistful eyes that indicate the habit of looking in- 
wardly to the spirit tu well as outwardly to the world. 
Before she had finished her first group, it was clear that 
"the real thing" fully realized the promise of the record- 
ings. Next day’s reviews were enthusiastic. The world’s 
severest critics pointed out that this newcomer was, in- 
deed, the “victory of the angels,” which is the literal 
translation of her name. In the New York Itcrahl-Tribun *. 
Virgil Thomson wrote, “Vocal delight unique in our 
etude-march 1957 


lime." Within weeks, two more Carnegie Hall recitals were 
announced and sold out: a Metropolitan Opera debut was 
arranged ; and Victoria dc los Angeles had added another 
continent to her conquests. 

Miss de los Angeles was bom in Barcelona. She grew 
up on the campus of Barcelona University, where tier 
father was caretaker. Always musical, the child would 
come to call for her father, strumming her guitar and 
singing while she waited for him. Al first, the faculty 
members looked unfavorably on these performances be- 
cause of the commotion they caused among the students. 
As the girl's voice matured, however, the professors de- 
cided she deserved a chance for study, and arranged 
among themselves for her enrollment at the Conservatoria 
del Lioeo. She was then fifteen. Besides vocal work, she 
studied piano, guitar, music theory, and languages (Ital- 
ian, French. German!. She completed the six-year course 
in three years: since then she has studied by herself. 

Al twenty. Victoria dc los Angeles made her concert 
debut in Barcelona, and was immediately hailed as an 
artist of stature. Concert and opera appearances followed, 
in Madrid. Lisbon, and other Spanish and Portuguese 
cities. In 1917. Miss de los Angeles was unanimously 
awarded the coveted First Prize in the International Music 
Contest al Geneva, thus entering the world of major 

While yet at homo on the Barcelona campus, she met 
a young law student. Enrique Magrina, whom she later 
married. Sefior Magrina. himself an aide linguist and 
musician, serves as her personal representative, accom- 
panying her on her tours, which include performances 
throughout Euro|ie, America, and South Africa, and guest 
appearances at the great Festivals of Florence, Ascoua, 
Bcsancon, London, and Edinburgh. 

Credited with the finest all-around artistry in the sing- 
ing world today. Miss de los Angeles has interesting 
views on vocal production. “Singing must lie natural,” 
she says. “No two voices are alike, and no two singers 
have exactly the same problems — although we all have 
•ome! Certain voices are naturally more adapted to facil- 
ity. others to beauty of tone. Tone was always my strong- 
est point. When I began serious singing, at fifteen. I sim- 
ply let my voice come out and my tones were right. Since 
then, however, 1 have learned not to depend exclusively 
on such nut ural production— that is to say, while good 
production must he natural, it should also rest on a solid 
foundation of conscious knowledge and technical skill. It 
is a good tiling to send out a fine, natural tone: it is even 
- better to know why it is fine. I Continued an Page 49 1 
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Music’s part 


in social 


integration 


by Mabel W. Pittenger 
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PIANIST’S PAGE 

Harpsichord or Piano? 

by PAUL HENRY LANG 



SIGHT-READING ALL-IMPORTANT 
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MUSICIAN 



and CITIZEN 


by Henry Brant 




The High School Symphony Orchestra 

. . . How It Is Made 


by Imogene Boyle 
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u/eai ^ THE NEW STUDIO 


T HINK BACK to your first piano lesson. Did your 
teacher begin with the keyboard, the grand staff, a 
beginning book, and your thumbs on middle C ? Were 
you told to memorize lines, spaces, and keys before you 
could play delightful pieces on and around middle C? 
What could have been your teacher's goals? 

The goals of the old studio seemed to consist of one 
dare: a dare to like music. The teacher of the old studio 
used contrived, inexpressive, middle C ditties until her 
students reached the "classics." She dared her students to 
survive her thoughtless approach to music and the piano. 

Tlie teacher of the NEW STUDIO, however, is well 
aware that there is at present in our society a calm reasser- 
tion of the democratic right to be a participant iu rausic- 
She realizes that her goals for her students should be 
music for keeps. She feels she has been a success when 
her students tan apply the music lessons she gives to life 



Uet us compare that first lesson in the old studio with 
the first lesson in the new studio. Murscll indicates that 
when we teach we should “catch the spirit of the thing we 
are teaching." Katichius continues with, “The thing itself 
should come first, then, whatever explains it may follow." 

At a parly I recently attended my host and hostess indi- 
cated that they had just finished a course in the mamlio. 
The guests and I were quite excited about it and wanted 
to learn the dance. We were disappointed, however, when 
we found that they had learned the steps to the mambo 
without capturing its feeling and rhythm. 

Their teacher had taught the steps, but had forgotten 
to give the spirit of the dance. Is there a parallel here to 
the teacher of the old studio who went immediately to the 
ABC’s of the keyboard, grand staff, etc? 

Do we teach a child to walk by explaining the process 
to him? Do we teach a child to talk by giving him the 
alphabet and rules of gruinmar? No, therefore, let us teach 
“the thing itself” at the piano lesson — Music. lad us sing 
22 


child. Let him find out how the melody moves, what h, 
rhythm is; put him on the black notes, the first notes a 
child goes to and the easiest to play on, and he has a 
genuine musical experience. This is the first lesson in thr 
new studio: this is music first- We may now go to “whsl- 
cvcr explains it.” 

The teacher in the new studio does not use the Middle 
C approach. She starts with actual music— foil tongs 
She uses harmony immediately for harmonization tnd 
accompaniments. She works with melody and rhythm on 
the keyboard and away from the keyboard. The student 
who starts in the keys of G6 and F# finds readily that 
all keys are at his disposal. Will this student be able to 
transpose? He knows tonality, he is familiar with all keys, 
be is observant about melodic direction and movement: 
is there any problem? 

From the beginning the students in the new studio 
develop insights into the structure of music. They work 
with phrases and musical form; they develop good right 
reading habits, they become musically independent hi 
exploring more music on their own. Insights are trans- 
ferred into the students' creative work because, horn the 
beginning they are shown how music is made. The neit 
step is making their own. 

In broad outline, then, what is the comparison of the 
first lesson with the advanced lesson in the new studio? 
It is the same. Tire focus is always music: phrases, her 
mony. melody, rhythm, dynamics, form, style. 

Let us return to the old studio: a typical sladral. e 
typical lesson. In what frame of mind did John usuxlh 
come to his lesson? Chance* arc he felt his friends were 
out enjoying themselves while he suffered through hit 
weekly music lesson. It was not had enough that he ** 
expected to practice alone every day but he was expected 
to lake his lesson alone with an adult who probably 
played better than lie. who did not have the same inter- 
ests as he, and who. therefore, did not always undrnUnd 
his individual problems. His parent* liked their son to 
play as often as possible for company but he was shy 
about sharing his music even with his friends. 

Music was not really part of his life: there was no one 
his own age with whom he could talk over his musical 
Interests and problems. His music was relegated to adults 
In school he was a good student because there w*s 1 
spirit of competition. He wanted to stay in the group 
because he enjoyed his friends: so. he had to keep up. lb 
also knew that if he wanted any real recognition be had 

We can see that John came to his private lesson with 
mixed emotions. Could we have < Conlmueil on Po (eSIl 
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DEHIND THE SCENES in radio and television, a 
** woman with an exotic-sounding name — itosn Bio — 
has become one of the more unique fixtures of the. indus- 
try. Besides being the only female organist on the staff of 
any one of the netw orks, she U an impromptu composer of 
broadcast music. Mondays through ^Saturdays. she not 
only plays but also writes the music that accompanies 
some of the iiesl-known ’soap operas,' such as "My True 
Story" ami “When A Girl Marries.” 

A typical week of (lie daytime serials recently found 

playboy, in one sketch, was jilted by his girl friend, and 
immediately started a vicious whispering campaign 
against her. In another, a man was forced to accept Itcip 
from his daughter’s fiance — a truck driver whom he had 
always belittled. Then there were the stories which found 
a housewife becoming involved in a gamble where a life 
was at stake; a man taking criminal action against his 
brother; a young w-otnan having to decide between her 
childhood sweetheart, now a disabled veteran, and the 
man she frll in love with while he was away; and a ma- 
tron receiving a letter predicting a number of dire events 
on the date of her thirteenth wedding anniversary, 

"Rosa Rio is one of the few artists who is not stylized," 
according to Paul Whiteman. In other words, he de- 
clared, “she possesses the tare talent and artistry to play 

he it sacred, classic 01 
Miss Rio works with n: 
for every kind of music. 

As director of the Rosa R io School of Hammond Organ, 
in New York City, she is more than a little familiar with 
the instrument she uses. “It is wonderfully versatile." 
says Miss Rio. who became the school’s director two years 
ago. “1 find myself playing everything on it from church 
music to jazz. Everything, as they snv- from long to short 
hair." Having this in 
•tuda— march 1 957 


music 
to fit the 
occasion 


that's i he job of Rosa Rio, 

staff organist 

on a major network 


by ALBERT J. ELIAS 


colors to work w ith, she adds, helps with her composing. 

Of course, there is a glen! advantage in having one 
person, like Rosa Rio, supplying the music for a radio or 
TV drama. If a script is "running short” in performance, 
as she points out. she can do what an orchestra would find 
impossible— at such short notice. She "p ni ( oll |" the 
show till it's time for it to go off the air. In the same way. 
too. one person is able to carry out quickly any change in 
the kind of music the director may want. 

Although the music she ronqioses is written expressly 
for the situations at hand, during rehearsal periods Miss 
Rio does have a chance to hear from the director any 
ideas he may have ns to tnusir. Even so. during perform- 
ance time there is often some fresh idea that comes to his 
mind about the kind of tempo or tunc he feels a certain 
scene rails (or. But, although tliny are both in the same 
studio Imll. he works in the control room which is sepa- 
rated from Rosa by a glass window. As a result, lie can- 
not speak to her in person. Miss Rio, however, has learned 
to lip-read. .And as the director stands there, in the con- 
trol room, mouthing his words to her, she can under- 
stand completely what he Is saying. 

All the time she is ploying the little Hammond instru- 
ment, composing this or that type of music. Rosa Rio 
has to remain alert to the second-hand of the studio clock. 


actors carefully, so that she plays “the rigid kind of 
with their actions." And, in this respect, “one of tlie most 
important things is to watch when an actor goes to close 
a door— and then ’sling off,' as we call it. when the door 




“Being prepared for the unexpecl-d,” she declare*, “is 
part and parcel or my work. If the mood of a scene 
changes during |H-rformonce lime from the one set at 
rehearsal— why . I have to sense it right away. For I'll 
want to make up new music. And. at the organ. I'll have 
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Inca War Song 


The bold line of this music is greatly strengthened by the v.v.d harmonic colors re- 
sulting from the use of tho note"g" as a pedal point at the beginning of the pioceand 
the note “d" in the same way nt letter ®. Observe that "g" is the root of the G major 
chord at the beginning and that it is the third of the El> major chord at letter ®. 

The forceful Fit major chord at letter © forms a strong passing chord over the “d 
pedal. This pushes back to G major at letter ®. 
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Highland Country Dance 




THUSNKLDA B1RCSAK 
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One Morning in May 


MARGERY M'HALE 
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Johann Strauss II known as “The Walts King," was born in Vienna in 1835 
and died in 1899. He wrote almost five hundred pieces of dance music, of 
which a few of the best known waltzes are "The Beautiful Blue Danube," 
Roses from the South" “Wine, Women, and Song" etc. 
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It's not THEORY, it’s MUSIC 


by Chester Barkis 

H/TORE AND MORE TEACHERS, especially of piano, arc coming to icali/c 
M that “Theory" is not really abstract knowledge but that it i- i , 
practical study of music itself— its words, its grammar, its meminj- 
just as the correct study of a foreign language such as French mean, 
learning its words, its grammar, its meaning. These teachers arc realizing 
that the average student needs to begin to learn the words, grammar and 
meaning of music right from the start in order to learn easily and mil, 
just as much as- and probably more than— the student with the exrep. 
liana I ear. the talented one, who ran identify notes by their nunii- 



Music has been descrilied as “the scale relationship of 
tones." Musical ideas, therefore, have to do with the rela- 
tion of groups of notes to a scale and not with groups of 
letter names. For instance, the musical effect, or idea, of 
playing a CBD chord and then o CEG, depends entirely 
upon the scale they are in. If in C. we have an active IV I 
chord resolving to a rest 1 1 1 chord. If in G, we have a rest 
chord 1 1 1 followed by an active I IV I chord — the effect, or 
idea, in one key being very nearly the opposite of that in 
the other. If the student, therefore, knows he is playing in 
the scale of C and learns this pair of chords as a V to a 
1, his thinking and his hearing are logically co-ordinated, 
whereas thinking of them as a G major to a C major 
chord does not identify the musical idea. In fact, if in tile 
hack of his mind he has an erroneous sense of being in the 
scale of G, his hearing will conflict with his thinking and 
he may sometimes become confused when playing the 

Chords, or musical words, should lie spelled by their 
scale numbers. 1 being 1,3,5 and V being 5.7.2. so that 
the meaning will be clear and the hearing and .thinking 
co-ordinated. 

lust as chords derive their meaning from relationship 
to a scale, so single notes, as in a melody, can also be 
shown to have no meaning except as they are related to a 
scale. If we play the note B for a student it is just a tone 
of a certain pitch like a bell or a whistle and produces no 
feeling iu him. Now if we play lire scale of C and then 
play B again, immediately hr has a feeling of suspense, 
not because it is B but because it is the active seventh 
note of a scale. As proof of this, play the scale of B 
and follow it by playing B again. This lime he has no 
feeling of suspense because he is hearing the first note of 
a scale, which is a rest tone. 

To get a composer's idea, therefore, we must learn the 
melody as a succession o( scale tones, not of letter names. 
Koughly speaking, n restless melody might make fro- 

( \lr. Barns, a! the rime at his passing in April 1956, was an 
the faculty of Ohio IT esleyan fnirersity , Delaware . Ohio. 


quenl use of the seventh note of the scale without 
it to the eighth, while a peaceful melody might co 
come back to the first note of the scale. If wears 
of the melody as scale tones we will notice this 
have some grasp of the composer’s idea even b 

terms of scale tones, not letter names, is the la 
song may be written for high, medium and k> 
each arrangement being in a different scale with a 
set of letter names but obviously the same music. 

make the n 

as expressed by the scale numbers, since they ren 
slant for the three different keys. Therefore by 
music through scale relationship of tones we 

music by the scale relationship of tones is that 
only way in which the large majority of student 
able consciously and intelligently to use their 
hearing. Practically every student of music has ; 
sense of rrlutive pitch— that is. with reasonable 

listening to another's playing. Music is sound, 
notes on a page or keys on a keyboard. It is tl 
sound waves which strike the car. therefore the e 
be the fundamental guide when a student read? 
music. How can it be if there is no awareness of 
relationship of live notes of the composition? It i' 
that the eye. in painting, should be the fundsmen 
to putting the correct colors and linn on the CJ 
music, if the ear is not tile fundamental, conscio 
the player is almost like someone attempting t- 
picture without using his eves to determine rt 

How the player with vivid kry-conaciousnem 
s hearing is shown by the o 
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A Shaky Bow 
■ . . and Memorizing 

by Harold Berkley 


“I have played al numerous con- 
eerli and recitals, and, though it 
seems I am prepared as well as pos- 
sible. I am so nervous that I play 
poorly. . . . My how shakes so badly 
. . . [/Aar] good lone production is 

impossible My memory also fails 

when I am in front of an audience, 
eten though I have been able to play 
the piece perfectly from memory sev- 
eral limes for my teacher. . . . l)o you 
think you can help me? Mr teacher 
and I have found no remedy. 

Miss C. M., New Jersey 

I can cordially avnipathiae with you, 
ha I went through a similar phase 
when 1 was in my late teens. For it 
i> a passing phase that you can out* 
grow —and you will out-grow it all 
the sooner if you will try to follow 
suae or all of the suggestions I am 
going to give you. 

First of all you must develop 100% 
confidence in your general technique, 
a confidence both conscioua and sub- 
conscious. It does not need to be the 
technique of a Heifela: you can have 
red confidence in a much smaller de- 
gree of technical proficiency, provided 
that you do not try to play solos that 
arc beyond the limits of your tech- 
nique. Sub-conscious confidence is 
notch harder to gain. You may be 
consciously well satisfied with the 
preparation you have made, but per- 
Haps subconsciously there is a doubt 
ol the quality of your practice — and a 
donbL therefore, of your ability to 
‘l» your best. 

The first step, then, must be to im- 
prove the quality of your practice. 
Experience has taught tne that not 
mote than one person in twenty prac- 
’*’» really well. 

Hovr can your practice he im 
proved? First of all by practicing 
•s»b three-quarters of the tune. 


practice means quarter-notes, no mat- 
ter what the time values of the notes 
may be on the printed page. This, of 
course, applies only to passages that 
must be played with speed, passages 
in which your sub-conscious, auto- 
matic technique lakes over. 

By working in this way, with your 
mind consciously directing the fall of 
each finger and the change of each 
bow, you will develop a sub-conscious 
control of your technique. When 
playing at this slow tempo, try to keep 
the bowing the same as it will be 
re playing rapidly. But if 


u have to play a long rt 




long slow bow — in the finished per- 
formance - — divide the bowing into 
three strokes, not two, so that the 
notes following the long run come on 
the same bow — Up or Down — as they 
will when you play the passage in 
full tempo. One of the most frequent 
causes of memory failure stems from a 
sudden uncertainty about which bow 
to take. But more about memory later. 

Lei us discuss that shaky bow. With 
patient effort this can be overcome. 
But it does need patience. I wonder 
whether you have ever really prac- 
ticed the Son file — the Spun Tone. If 
you have the patience to practice very 
slow whole bows for ten minutes at a 
time three times a day for a month, 
you should have the problem of the 
shaky bow pretty well licked by the 
end of that time. 

First of all. find out by experiment 
how slowly you can draw the bow, 
neat the bridge, and produce a firm, 
steady piano tone. The chances are 
that the duration of the bow-strokes 
will be somewhere between ten and 
fifteen seconds. Set your metronome 
at 60 ( which is one tick each second ) 
and lest yourself. Let us assume that 
y ou can draw a steady TONE I Up 
bow and Down) — not a mere sound 
—for twelve seconds. If you can. 


raise your sights to sixteen seconds, 
and, later, to twenty seconds; later 
still aim for twenty-five seconds, then 
try for thirty seconds. Something like 
the $64,000 question, though not so 
wearing on you! 

If you can draw a touc which has 

play a two-octave scale up and down, 
one note to each bow, while main- 
taining the same slow strokes — I don’t 
think you will have any more trou- 
ble with a trembling bow. But do not 
practice it for more than ten minutes 
at any one time. The exercise has a 
decidedly soporific effect — and you 
are not likely to gain much from it if 
you are half-asleep! 

And now regarding memory. There 
arc three kinds of memory : physical, 
aural, and visual. Physical memory 
stems from having played a work 
many limes with identical fingerings 
and bowings, so that the fingers and 
the bow do the right tilings auto- 
matically. For many players this is 
the most dependable form of memory. 
Aural memory consists of hearing. 

before one has to play it. This too is 
a dependable memory, provided that 
one has listened to one's self keenlv 
and critically through hours of prac- 
tice. Visual memory does not mean 
being able to “see” every note on the 
page— in rapid playing this is quite 
impossible — but rather the visualiz- 
ing of the place on the page certain 
passages occur. If you know, from 
having looked at the music many 
times, that a certain passage half-way 
down the first page modulates to the 
key of D. while the same passage oc- 
curring on the third line of the second 
or third page modulates to the key 
of E, you are not likely to “lake a 
wrong turning" — the most usual 
cause of memory lapses. 

Another aid to memorizing — and 
to giving a musicionly performance — - 
is to form I Continued on Page 48) 
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TEACHER'S 

ROUNDTABLE 

Maurice Dumesnil 

(*. / am teaching a piano class of young 
people mostly between the apes of 
twelve anil fifteen.. I am using curious 

outline of a repertoire suitable for the 
majority of my students, both in lechnie, 
the elassies , and some light classics that 

( Miss I V, II.. Connecticut 



cellent. loo. But t would make a selec- 
tion in each hook, and I wouldn't use 

Find out which will be most valuable 
for the particular nerds of each student. 

Cramer and Clement!: just a few of 
each, so you don’t pet the student tired 

too long. Sonatinas by Kuhlau. Rei- 
necke, dementi. Diabelli, Soiss. Liclt- 
ner. will be fine for the younger ones. 
There are also two lovely ones by Bee. 

Sonatas Op. 49 (Sonatinas, loo, in 
reality i . “Good old" Hanon is excellent, 
but here again: not loo much of it; tile 
first exercise in itself is material for 

keys — major and minor — and using dif- 
ferent rhythms. 

Bach Inventions; Mozart's Fantasy in D 
minor (if you play it well, the door to 
all Moran is wide open!); also his 
Sonata in D major; four or five of Men- 
delssohn's "Songs Without Words"; 
the Fanluie-tmpromptu, one Nocturne, 
one Waltz by Chopin; Schumann’s 
"Scenes from Childhood ’ ; one Schubert 
Impromptu. 

Amongthe light elassies: Chaminade's 
dutumn. a very iveautiful piece; Sind- 


ing’s Rustic of Spring; Benjamin God- 
ard's 2nd Mazurka and Valse Chroma- 
lique (the latter, not hackneyed and 
most effective for contests i ; Grieg's To 
spring and March of the Dwarves; 
Sevilla by Alheniz (a pleasant change 
from the Segnidillas I ; the Spanish 
dance by Granados. Playera. The reper- 
toire is so enormous that I could men- 
tion dozens, or even hundreds in each 
classification, and still find that I am 
leaving out countless worthwhile num- 
bers. 

The trouble a limit hook* or collections 
i* that they are not personally suited to 
the needs of different pupil*. It is like 

relying on a preseriplion written espe- 
cially for you by your physician. After 

selection ol what you know will be right. 


(vliasundo And t 'minting 

Q. Would you be hind enough to lei tne 
know il'hul fingers to use for the torus 
Land I Cyril Scott I black key gtissando 
that will not hurt the pupils’ fingers? 

My second question is: when a piece 
indicates 6/8 and 2/4 alternating, haw 
does one count? t realize one actually 
feels two to a measure, but what is one 
to do when learning the piece slowly? 

(Mrs.) R. R. W.—D.C. 


A. In a gliseando. either on black or 
white keys, no fingering cun be pre- 
scribed for any student. This being an 
individual matter based on the structure 
of band and fingers, one lias to experi- 
ment ami find out which one feels ront- 
foitaidc and doesn't hurt. The only 
general rule is; use the nail only, not 
any of the skin next to it. m glinsando 
on white keys; the second or third 
finger is generally used for ascending 
scales, the thumb for descending. 

( Continued on Page 49) 


ORGAN AND CHOIR 
QUESTIONS 

frrdrrkk Phillips 

Q I cm a pianist uho took sp « 

ehueeh. Ms musical irainint hah. 
had been solely along the paths of it 



a metre professional attitude if I ■ 


further in the fundamentals of mnsic 



at present, and ask therefore that no 

testa that would help me, especially IS 
the field of transposing, modulation, 

many, composition and sympathetic OS' 

c. f. G.-Fro. 

A. First of all. yon deserve sincere con- 
gratulations on your honest recognition 
of your limitation*, and the equally 
honest understanding of what is re- 
quired to make a competent church or- 
ganic. We are sending you a circular in 
which we have marked a number ol 



pussed the period where a regular organ 
"method" would be called for. but if 
you feel a review of this sort would be 
in order we might suggest the old stand- 
by. “Stainer Organ Method" or a mot' 
modern method such as Dickinson ► 
"Technique and Art of Organ Playing." 

The books marked in the circular would 
serve as supplementary to these. The , 
{Continued on Page 481 
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rpllK OTHER DAY my wife asked 
X me, somewhal pointedly, whether 
| sas writing a column about music 
ot setting up in opposition to "Mary 
Haworth’s Mail." 

The occasion was a series of letters 
from readers occasioned by recent ar- 
ticles in this space. All in one way or 
another demonstrate that a working 
organist-choirmaster is an adminis- 
trator as well as a musician, and is 
called upon to solve problems in hu- 
man relationships as well as prob- 
lems of musical Interpretation. 

This is certainly true today: it was 
true when Bach w as taken to task by 
bis churchwsrdens for introducing 
"many strange variations" into the 
hsnm-tunes; it probably always will 
lie true. Eel us hope none of our read- 
ers becomes drawn into tedious con- 
troversy. like Bach, or is kicked down- 
suits by his ecclesiastical superiors, 
like Mozart. 

A story used to be told of Alfred 
Hertz, who once conducted at the 
Metropolitan Opera. Hertz in his last 
years was somewhat deaf, conse- 
quently it was hard for the players to 
;e n fortissimo loud enough to 


satisfy h 
"Thai's 


aid that he resolved to "show the old 
goat,' Seizing his stick in both lutmis. 
be waited for his cue. At the appro- 
priate moment he brought down the 
slick with all his might. It went right 
through the drum-head; all he got 
fur his effort was a hollow plinking 

I was reminded of this by one of 
(he Inters already mentioned. It is 
from a choirmaster who has been 
having trouble wilh his organist. The 
church is a large one. fl has a new 
pipe-organ, a fine four-manual in- 
krument wilh about 55 stops. It also 
conduct* a tremendous program, in- 
cluding the regular choir, a young 
peoples choir, a junior choir and 

The organist assists the choirmas- 
■cr by playing for rehearsals and for 
tcrvKc*. In addition, the organist 
numelf runs two of the three choirs. 

The choirmaster reports his organ- 
“• lu be a well-trained young musi- 
cian who plays the right uotes, and is 
Sratrally co-operative. 

the subject of organ regislro- 
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ORGANIST'S PAGE 

Problems, 
Always Problems 

by Alexander McCurdy 



hinted delicately that his accompani- 
ments anil solos were somewhat 
"cold," that lie ought to make an 
effort to put more color into his play- 

After some months, when hints had 
produced no effect, the choirmaster 
stated his wishes in the form of a 
direct order. 

One can imagine the scene which 
followed, almost see the organist's 
petulant expression as lie said to him- 
self: "So he wants color, does he? 
All right. I’ll give him color." 

Tlte next Sunday’s service was a 
burlesque. The organist played every - 
thing — solos, anthem accompani- 
ments. hymns and chants - using 
tremolos. Vox Humanas, Celestes, 
chimes and all the other fancy sound 
effects, which are plenty, to be found 
on the church's well-equipped console. 
Il sounded like movie-palace Tchai- 
kovsky in the Nineteen Twenties. 

The infuraled choirmaster sacked 
his organist on the spot. Next day, 
being in a calmer frame of mind, he 

points were established: 

may not be the best judge of how the 
organ sounds in the church. The con- 
sole ntay or may not be placed so that 
the organist hears what the congre* 
gation hears. 

2, In any case, if the choirmaster 
has the responsibility for the service, 
he also must have the authority to 
prepare the music as he sees fit- Right 
.r w rottg. his ideas should be carried 
' "It the 


. ft o 


choirmaster on this basis, lie ought 
not to have taken the job in I he first 
place. 

The organist saw and acknowledged 
the reasonableness of this point of 


it under control. 


The second letter concerns an or- 
ganist who plays a very large instru- 
ment. It is also very iotid. The full 
organ might just possibly be used 
for one chord on Easter Day. When 
I say one chord, I mean a chord made 
up of staccato 128th-notes. 

Il scents that this organist was 
using ihe full power of this massive 
instrument for all the hymns, and for 
preludes and postludes was using 
work* like Tournomire’s “I'araphraee 
Carillon" and Durttfle'a Toccata. 

I gather that for his congregation 
the effect was rather like being inside 
the bass drum at a performance of the 
Berlioz Te Deum. 

Works like the pieces named above 
arc thrilling once in a while, but not 
as staple fare. The full organ, too, can 
lie overworked, even for hymns. 

The church fathers wrote to this 
organist— none too politely, I may 
add--in*!rucling him to cease using 
the full organ and to be more spar- 
ing with the big, brilliant solos. 

The following Sunday, there was 
an immense congregation present. 
The organist played an extremely 
pianissimo prelude. Ifc played hymns, 
including hytnns that call for lusty 
congregational singing, on a couple 
of soft 8' stops. He accompanied the 
choir on a Flute Celeste. He made his 
postlude nearly inaudible. 

For reasons not altogether clear 
to me, (he church fathers did not give 
this organist the heave-ho. Instead a 
deputation sat down with the organ- 
ist, and convinced hint to meet their 
wishes halfway. Today serenity pre- 

Still another letter comes from the 
organist of a rather aristocratic 
church. The organist is well thought 
of by his congregation, his minister 
and his music committee. He is al- 
lowed to do anything, within reason. 

Not long ago, the organist per- 
formed a new anthem. Without going 
into detail, ( Continued on Page 50/ 
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HAVE NEITHER 
MEASUREMENT 
NOR 
PRICE TAGS 


BOB JONES UNIVERSITY 


Bob Jones University maintains high academic standards. 

Bob Jones University insists that it is a sin lor a student 
to do less than his best academically; but the 


also maintains that the most important things in life 
cannot be analyzed in test tubes, measured by the rules 
of geometry, or bought by the pound. 


To know Christ is more important than to 
know history or science; and unless a student 
knows the One "Who of God is made unto us wisdom,” 
he will never become a wise man. 


>b Jones University does not "minor" in character 
aining and spiritual growth — these ore 'majors' for 
/ery student in the "World’s Most Unusual 
Diversity." 


Academy and seventh and eighth grades in connection. 


Music, speech, and art without 
regular academic tuition. 


